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“Public Opinion on Merit Pay: Self Interest vs. Symbolic Politics” 

A Memo Summarizing Ongoing Research 

Michael Henderson (Harvard University) 

William Howell (University of Chicago) 

Political science has long privileged the general over the specific. Politics, in this 
view, is principally about partisan rivalries; about broad principles such as equality and 
individualism; and embedded within these partisan attachments and principles, competing 
notions of the good life, the appropriate role of government, conceptions of fairness, and 
the like. Self interests, for the most part, are excluded from this formulation, for rarely 
does politics validate bald assertions of one’s own material welfare. And even when it 
does, political scientists have long argued, the influence of self-interests pales in 
comparison to individuals’ long-standing political dispositions, sometimes referred to as 
“symbolic politics.” 

To say that self-interests are less important than things like party identification or 
ideological commitments, however, is not to say that they are unimportant. Indeed, a 
growing literature suggests that when stakes are high and outcomes are clear, self- 
interests can meaningfully inform people’s policy preferences. Debates about teacher 
evaluations, job security, and compensation, we suggest, meet such criteria. Merit pay 
initiatives transparently alter the teaching profession and goings-on within classrooms, 
and thereby promise to stoke the self-interests of the two most prominent stakeholders in 
public education: teachers and parents. 

This memo summarizes our ongoing efforts to empirically evaluate the extent to 
which public debates about merit pay pit key stakeholders, rather than well-defined 
political constituencies, against one another. We examine the content of public opinion 
on these issues; the willingness of different groups to update their views in light of new 
information; and the ways in which expressed opinions on these policies figure into the 
larger assembly of education policies. When it comes to public debates about merit pay, 
we find, cleavages between parents and teachers are not merely evident. They utterly 
overwhelm those differences observed between either Democrats and Republicans or 
liberals and conservatives. 

The 2009 Education Next-PEPG Survey 

We use the 2009 Education AexT-Program on Education Policy and Governance 
(PEPG) Survey conducted by Knowledge Networks®. The survey was fielded to a 
stratified nationally representative sample of 3,251 adults, including an oversample of 
709 teachers. The sample also includes 863 parents with children under the age of 18. 
Samples were drawn from the probability-based KnowledgePanel®, and surveys were 
administered over the internet between February 25 and March 13, 2009. 1 

1 The KnowledgePanel® panel members are chosen via a probability-based sampling method and using 
known published sampling frames that cover 99% of the U.S. population. Sampled non-internet 
households are provided a laptop computer or MSN TV unit and free internet service. Because Knowledge 
Networks® offers members of its panel free Internet access and a WebTV device that connects to a 
telephone and television, the sample is not limited to current computer owners or users with Internet access. 
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